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PREFACE 


With a view to stimulate interest in the 
cultural remaijve of Itulia an attempt liaa been 
iiiatle in this little book to present nil account 
uf elaasicai moi^umentij of Dehll in a handy 
iiiid compact form. 


Much of the information contained in this 
volume has been drawn from the Keporta and 
Memoirfiofthe Areh<eolo^cal Survey of In^ 
hut the works of other writers such as Dr. 
Vincent Smith, James Ferguason, E,B. Hwvelh 
Sir John MarehalU Sir WhJslisj' and 

Percy Hrowm have been fyliy. consulterii, in 
ftddition, opinions of various compclent obser* 
vrrs have also been given in their relevcnt 

plilCCR, 


I must express my gratitude to my friends 
I’andife Desh Raj Sharnia, B,S. Bhatnogar and 
Prof M. Miijeeb for their valuable criticiBin, 
1 am thankful to Mr. B.S. Sitholey for his 
suggestions some of which t have adopted 
after carofiil coDaideratioo* 


I must also acknowledge the kind permifi* 
Bion accorded to me by the authorities of the 
Arohoologicl D.p«tto.«.t to reyroduM m 

ihi, booWel a plan and torn, of toe photo- 
prapha which are now the property of that 
Dopartmenf. 
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INTBODUOTION 


Dehli, among the miiny interesting places 
in IniUa. occupies a position of unique import- 
ance, in that it has not only a historical past of 
considerable antiquity during which various 
dynasties rose and fell, but is at present the 
capital of India and a centre of diverse activi¬ 
ties which, in course of time, will determine 
the future history of this vast sub-coatineot. 
With a background extending to tlie hoajy 
past of epic ages, Dehli presents to the historian 
and students of our material culture the various 
stages of evolution in Indian Art and Archi¬ 
tecture. It is here that art and culture have 
nourished for nearly nine oenturioa and it may 
be anticipated that further impetus to them 
will bo given from this place round which now 
centre the intellectual political, eocial and 
artistic elements of the country. Here stand 
the two glorious stone pillars of Asoka with 
edicts over 2000 years old inscribed on them» 
and it is here again that time has spared for 
us one of the most remarkable remnants of 
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antiquity in the fotiu of o steel pLllur, beaiing 
testimony to tbe scientific acbieTcment and 
meUlturgical skill of Indian craftsmen several 
oenturies before the coming of the Muham¬ 
madans to India. 

James Fergussoo, who in spit© of his ortho¬ 
dox views is still considered an authority' on 
Indian architecture, was constrained to remark 
that “it opens our eyes to an unsuspected state 
of affairs to find the Hindna at that age» capa¬ 
ble of forging a bar of iron larger than any I hat 
have been forged even in Europe up to a very 
late date and not frequently even now.*’ This 
is no small praise coming from a writer of 
Ferguseon’a authority and it shows clearly to 
■what heights of achievement the forgers of the 
pillar must have raised their art. 

Agaiut it is on the plains of Dehli that we 
find standing the colossal pile of the Qutub 
Minar, admitted to be the most magnificient 
and the highest tower of its kind ever raised 
by the master-craftsmen of any country. 

It need hardly be mentioned that like 
historical and political conditions, art also 
changes with the times. In this age we have 
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almost compli 3 tcly forgoart and lost the 
aenso for beauty as a result of our long con¬ 
tinued subjection and it should not therefore 
be Burprising that no work of any outstanding 
merit comparable with examples of the past 
has been ]»rod need during the last century or 
two. 

The future national education will no doubt 
lay [iroper emphasis on the study of art which 
will help in gradually developing the aenae of 
beauty in us It will also be a powerful factor 
in eliminating oiir narrow communul outlook 
and urge the people towards an appreciation of 
their wonderful heritage* 

Glancing ut the past> we find that Indiar 
was instrumental in civilising the several less 
cultured races who, from time to time^ invaded 
the countryj, and what was more astonishing 
and without parallel anywhere in the world, 
absorbing th&m in the social structure of the 
comirtiuiity of which they have since formed 
an integral part. The historian Ferisht4i tells 
ns that Mahmud of on return from one 

of ills plundering expediliona took over five 
thousand captives' with him which mcludcil 
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master-mason a and craftsiiion and that these 
latter were jiressed into service to build for 
bitn, many a line structure in tlie city of 
Ghazni, which he jiroudly called the '^Celestial 
Bride.” Of the ancient city of Mathura, associa^ 
ted with the name of Lord Krislma, Mahmud 
has given us a glimpse wlieii in writing to his 
Governor at Ghazni he says, “There are here 
(at Mathura) a thousand edifices as linn as the 
faith of the faithful; nor ie it likely that this 
city has attained its present condition bitt at 
the expense of many millions of rf/no*'s, nor 
could such another be constructed under a 
period of 200 years.’’ 

The famous Arabian traveller Albcruni who 
visited this country in the beginning of the 
tlth centnry, expressed his astonishment at 
and admiration for the works of Hindu builders. 
“Our people”, he said, “when they see them, 
wonder at them, and are unable to describe 
them, much less to construct anything like 
them.” 

At a later date, another great writer, Abul 
Fazal, Akbar’s chronicler, expressed his admi¬ 
ration for Hindu paintings, with the remark. 
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that *'it passes our conception of thinge; tew 
indeiHl in the whole world can compete with 

Indians have ihvia every reason to fee) 
proud of this priceless heritage of theirs^ and 
every one who cares for cuHiire and civilization 
will earnestly wish that the artistic traditions 
in whii;>h this ancient land is still so rich should 
be preserved for posterity* Unfortnnatelyj the 
villages from wdiere spring our master-oraft'Snieii 
are now, through the infiltration of urban 
vulgarities^ being swept into the ambit of so- 
called nipdeniisation and It is tblE fountain- 
head of our spiritual impulse and culture that 
specially requires to l>e protected. “Even in 
its ruins, this ancient country Jia« a lesson for 
the world/’aays Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who, 
though second to none in the love of his 
motherland, has a breadth of vision which 
ettcompasses all that is noble and worthy of 
admiration in every part of the world. 


THE BASIS OF INDIAN ART AND 
CULTURE 


In India, from the very beginning, art bna 
had its roots in religion. Now, religion ia not 
a view, nor only a phase of life in this country, 
bat life itself. Art, therefore, is permeated 
throughout by the religious impulse and tradi¬ 
tions. 

The beginnings of art in India belong to tho 
very tlawji of human eivilization and the real 
measure of its vitality will be apparent from 
the fact that its traditions are still alive in the 
seeiuded villages where the pernicious influences 
of modern civilization have not yet penetrated. 
The southern part of the country hag, by its 
rc m ote ness been com p le tely fort u nnt e i n escap- 
ing the ravages of invaeions and has cousequent- 
Jy preserved almof^t intact the ancient tradb 
tions of art. As an instance, the famous sculp¬ 
ture of Siva Kataraja could only bo produced 
in such ell V iron men ts because the ancient 
principlcii of art had not been vitiated l*y any 
foreign intiuences but, retained their basio 
vigour in all its pristine purity. 


THE BASIS or IJfniAS ART AVD (5PI.TUR* 7 

Going back to the prebiatoric period we fiod 
that the dancing figure sculptured by the artist 
of I tarappa ond Mohenjo-daro excels in rhythm, 
pose and reatraint any work of antiquity in 
India which has come down to us so far. These 
superb achievements forestalled by several 
centuries, the technically highly finished statua¬ 
ry of the Greeks represented in what is known 
as the Gandhara School of sculpture which 
competent critics are now agreed in*considering 
aa more of archaeolopical importance than of 
aesthetic value. 

During historic times there is ample evi¬ 
dence to indicftie a greater emphasis on reU- 
gion as the motivating impulse and guiding 
factor in the creative work of Indian artists. 
Works tlepicting every day social life were, 
besides the purely religious asjject, also utilised 
by them as adjuncts towards an interpretation 
of spiritual culture. The process was eontint^ed 
with remarkable consiatency throunhout the 
mediaovai period and has not entirely disap¬ 
peared even today. 

For the understanding of Indian art, a know¬ 
ledge of the principles, symbols and imagery 
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is absolutely itjUianensable. It is a deplorable 
fact that model'll eihioatton in India, divorced 
as it is^ from an appreciation of indigenous 
culture has been and is growing more and 
more apathetic to the underlying purpose of 
the place of art in civilisation. The result w 
that modern Lidia has no conception of stand' 
ards other than those of western art which, 
largely devoid of religious symbolism and being 
a reflection of materialistic tendencies and 
realism, is far more easy for the average person 
to understand. Xaiional life, however, cannot 
sustain itself on borrowed material. We have 
to change the source of our inspiration in order 
to preserve our national existence. Havell, 
who was gifted with imagination and had a 
really astonishing understanding of the true 
spirit of Indian art has given ns this warning 

**Let New India learn all that the old India 
has to teach before it attempts to profit by the 
wisdom of the west," 

Town-planning (as Ram Raz has shown in 
hts Essay on the Archlteeture of the Hindus 
pp.4L'7) was a science recognised in the Hindu 
SAiipaShiutras for centuries, before Musalman 
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mle ill liulirt, mid l\w indigoiiuu.s talent of tins 
■comitry lind niready developetl the nrt to the 
highest level. Who has lioen and not-ittlmired 
those nnirvels of comlniction—tho Knilasa 
temfjle at Ellora and the spacious clmitya halls 
of A janta heirii holdly and ingettoiialy cut out 
of the living rock ?> Tlie.se examples provide 
os svitli evidence of the remarJcaHk succass 
achieved by Hindu and Buddhist artists in 
stupeiidniis planning. Indian genius has 
always taken delight in ornamentation and the 
plastic art of imagery, not as obscuring the 
basic fonii but aft adding to it a subtle balance 
and dignity. Tiiere is a wide-spread iielicf 
that Indian architecture is overloaded witii 
ornament which hides structural defects. This 
view is based on a superficial knowledge of the 
principles of architecture created to subserve 
the expression of religious idealisn. Architec¬ 
ture in India was never only the engineer’s job 
based on principles of symitietry and corrota* 
tion bereft of any sculptural decoration and 
ombeiliahraent. The chisel of the carver always 
supplemented the master-builders plan. T.he 
monuments of India, therefore, con&titute a 


Ht THE BASIS OF IKliTAS AHT AJSl* CVLtirilE 

vo-ordination of the employment of architectU" 
ml principles with those of the aculptor. The- 
panorama of gigantic sculptures known as* 
** Descent of Gangs '' at MaliaUalipuram In 
Southern India constitutes literally a sculptural 
/oi{r'«fe'/orc«! unrivalled anywhere outside India. 

With the coming of the Muhammadans^ 
architectural forms underw'ent a change. This 
was inevitable, becauso the rulers wanted to 
impose their own will and their religious re¬ 
quirements had to be catered for. Thus, what 
is known as “ In do-Islamic architecture” began 
to develope. Wherever the Mohatnmadans 
established themselves they insisted on the 
reproduction of whatever forma they were 
accustomed to in or near ahuut tlioir homeland,, 
leaving the architectural technique to the 
ituligenouB craftsmen, who were thus free to 
pursue I heir ow-n principles provided they were 
able to meet the requirements of their em¬ 
ployers. This the architects were able to 
accomplish with consummate skill, so that the 
new style represented a composite pattern in 
wliicti the basis still, re^mained predominently 
Indian, It is therefore incorrect to say, os ts 
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^enera.lly d&ne, that the Muhanunadaiis brought 
a fundamentally new style of acchiteotnrs to 
India. Thtir 9 ty,Je as we see it in I’ereia and 
Turkestan was neFer wholly copied but adapted 
and considerably modified to produce a new 
synthesis with a dominently Indian note. Al¬ 
ready in India, abundant architectural forma 
were available which made the transformation 
easier, because if these did not exist, the diffi* 
culties of adaptation would have become insu¬ 
perable, The Indian masons were not versed in 
the idiom of foreign architecture and could not 
have achieved the synthesis involved in the 
requirements of their employers without falling 
l.iack on the resources of their own aicliitec- 
tupal forms, 

Muslim worship, l>eing comSregationaU 
needed space in religious structures and tins 
principle of spaciousness was also uiicoiiBciously 
adopted into secular architecture, so that 
Muhammadan buildings are primarily plsia 
buildings designed more with it view to accom¬ 
modate large iviimbera of people ami would 
thus lack a certain rhythmic quality which 
however, was provided by skilled Indiati con- 


VI 
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^truetion, Alulianimadan Iniildirtgs ip thiB 
coiintr^^ thus differ from those in others in 
possessing the inipress. of l|idiaii art eoiieep- 

The [liiidn system of construction wus 
trabeate> based on cohnnii uini architrav e : 
that of the Masliin was /ircjiate ^ based on arc h 
and van It . Temj3les are crowuetJ with pyrann- 
dal towers or loftj- Shikhhtra^i. whereas mosrjucs 
are covered witli expansive domea,. Dcoorative 
ornameuta^ion in Hindu buildings eansisted of 
XJlasiic modeUing, Modelling of the lino)an 
form being prohibited by traditioiu Miislim 
architcotiire could permit ornamentation only 
in the form of lioe, surface carving, and colour 
decoration. fJiinsetiiiently the builders had to 
fall back upon the device of adopting the forms 
of conventional araheaque and geometric pat¬ 
terns, For the HindiiSt the shrine was the 
real tomple, find the worshipper could come to 
ic^ worship and pass ots in any direction^ The 
Muslims had to congregate and it was therefore 
necessary to provide room for them. There 
can thus be no rne^que without a courtyard, 
but the Hindu courtyard is just an accessory 
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to tbe Hhrme of tbc leuiplo. Arcbea tiod 
nichc^d were udapted only to iHlaiiuo ideolo^jy, 
Depriveti of their imaged attri ctubeDi&hment 
they still represented the religious symbolkm 
of the adaptorB and were not ob}ectt‘d to by 
the followers of Islam wdio could not tolerate 
Kculpturc of the liutoau form in round or relief. 

Uhangea made iu this way in the prevailmg 
Hindu architecture resulted in the production 
of a synthetic style of architecture in which the 
kev note was structural plaimiesa reiieTed onLy 
by goometric dec ore Lion. The Hindus, cm the 
other hand, believed in treating stone in a 
plastic way and modelling it into a representa* 
tion of lifeTorma, thereby realising their pbilo- 
fiopbic concept of the basic unity of mind and 
matter. Decoration with them thus became 
an iatergral part of structural design. Because 
a certain amount of decoration of geometric 
pattern and conventionalised botanical forms 
could be introduced into mosquea their austeri¬ 
ty was toned down and they emerge from the 
hands of Indian craftsmen as works of architeO' 
ture with a human appeal and cease to be- 
merely aggregations of geometric forms without 
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•emotional co^tetit. 

It is hoped that this outline of the dis¬ 
tinguish ing features of Muhainniadan monu¬ 
ments will enable the reader to form an Idee of 
the new style that arose as a co-ordination of 
two differing cultures aiid to sjipreciate their 
value in a new seUing, that is to say% their 
transfonimtion from pure austerity and mere 
simplicity into structures with an ornate 
character and an artistic appeah 

So transformedj they add to the niitiorrs 
cultural wealth and have a definite place in iL 
The architectural treasures of India^ both 
religious and scciilart are far too many to be 
dealt with in the compass of a small book, but 
it is hoped that the foregoing will serve us a 
rough guide to the basic principles on which 
the monuments of|1?eh]i, are constructed. 

In a lecture delivered on the tOtli 
December 1942 Mr. F* H, Andre ws^ a 
discriminating critic, made the following 
observations j—^**SDm0 of the old bridges^ in 
grace of design, put many of our modern 
efforts to shame. We seem to have lost our 
sense of the beautiful and have allowed 
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■engitnjflring ti) iisiirjt tlip place of architecture. 
It is painful to reiMetuber that when we liarl a 
beautiful bridge an aeknovTlodged masiterpiece 
we pulled it down to make way for an iip-to- 
date artistically featureless engineering four 
forcf. Of the natural gening of the oriental ftir 
art and craft there h abundant evidence and 
in my long and close association I have learnt 
to admire Indiang for their luanual skill ami 
the beauty of their work. I'Vom the east, 
moat of the arts came to the west in the past 
and it rney be that from ihc .same direction 
salvation w'ill come towhat remains of art in 
the future." 

It will be seen from the above that tiiodern 
architecture in India, which is the outcome of 
iinimaginative departaientalisni and imposed 
upon the country without n^rence to her own 
tradition has led to a delinitc set-back. It is 
therefore all the more important that there 
should be an appreciation of ancient monu¬ 
ments which were raised under a different 
inspiration and which repreaimt the real soul 
of the people, as expressed through her 
architecture. 


THE LEGENDllV, HISTORICAL AXD 

POLITICAL background UK THE 

mom'MKNts ok DEHLI 

Most of the political activities of the Hindi* 
rulers of Dehli remain unknown for lack of 
docutiients. The country round thia city is, by 
tradition^ connected with the liapiteniiigs re¬ 
corded in the great epic of the Jiahabharatai 

According to legends, a city called liidra- 
prnatha was founded here by king Yudhisther 
and the fort of Indrapat or PuraiiaQila perhaps 
now Btande on the site of that ancient city. 

The war of the Mahabharatn was fought in 
the remote past though it is unfortunately not 
yet possible to give it a preciae date. TJie story 
is that the five Pandava brothers, scions of the 
race of Kuru, were allotted Khandava-prastba 
(an unreclaimed land) by their blind uncle and 
guardian who was the Ruler of Hastinapur (a 
city about twelve miles north east of modern 
Meerut), and that after clearing it with the 
help of Sri Krishna they built their oapiUl 
here. So fair was thia city that men compared 
it with the celestial city of Indra and called it 
IndraprMtha. 

According to the Mahabharata, the architect 
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Mavii built for them ft womkrful ‘H-ith 

wftlls, nrtfiCfl, columns of golJ and Sowers 
fashioiwl from gems wdiich floated in tanks 
that Iiftil stops of rock crystal atld enibauk- 
raentH of itrarblt* iiilatd with pe&rla. Arontnl this 
palace were treea with fragrant bJosaonis, and 
swans and loluses mingled w ith the jiiwelUd 
flowers in the tanks. In the ahort spuee of 
14 months the peerless palace was ready and a 
great opening ceremony was performed at which 
kings from many countries were preseut and 
had come laden with rich presents. A great 
eacrificiftl ceremony was hold and yudhishtUer 
was acclaimed Emperor of India. 

One of Ihe rival princes who stayt^i behind 
after every one had left was Duryodhaiia, and 
his uncle tihakuni also stayefi with him. Ha 
inspected the palace built by Mayn, and whilst 
doing so he was several times deceived by tlia 
ftppearanci! of things, so cunning were the 
devices employed by the architect. He drew 
up his robes on crossing a crystal flooring, ftinoy- 
ing it to be water ; he slipped into a tank be¬ 
lieving it to be a glass floor, he humped against 
a crystal dour which looked like open space and 
though rendered cautious by this experience 
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actually fell further ahead thruugh an open door 
which appeared to be closed. Such is stated to 
be the craftsmanship at that ]>criut{. If it 
were true, no relics remain, to ua of that glori¬ 
ous ladrapraatha. Making allowances for the 
exaggeration of the story-teller, it may he 
taken that such arts tiitil crafts as flourished at 
the time of the Mahabharata were highly 
developed. 

The Pandavas laughed at the discornfllure 
of Duryodhana. But Duryodhana did not take 
it sportingly and returned home, nursing a 
grievance. His opportunity for settling scores 
with the wealthy Pandavas came soon after, 
when a game of dice was arranged for—the 
Pandava brothers forming the second party. 
They lost irretrievably and had to surrender 
their kingdom, which they had staked, and were 
exiled from Indraprastba for twelve years. On 
return from this exile, the conditions of which 
they had truthfully fulfllled, they passed 
another year in disguise, and then claimed 
their city and state, but were refused the restora¬ 
tion of even the five vUlagea of Indrapat, 
Tilpat, Sonipat, Bagbpat, and Panipat, to 
which they had finally reduced their demand. 
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It will bo rfccalled that Paiiipat. now a town on 
tho Dchli-Aiubala route, imiorged into history 
centuries later as the place where three decisive 
battles, wbicli diauged the fortunea of various 
■dynasties, were fought. 

War then ensued, and with the help of Sri 
Krishim of Mathura and Dvarka the Pandava 
bi others scored a victory, but not without the 
Joss of many warriors and heroic kinsniun. 
This preyed upon their mindB and though 
victorious, they renounced their ' kingdom and 
«artlily objectives. After installing Vajrajiath, 
a relative, on the throne of Indraprastha they 
retired to the high Hiiualayaa to perish in the 
SHOW S. Kolk songs are still sang in the Debra 
Dun valley indicating the route the PandaVAS 
took in their asw ot to the icy ranges where 
they accomplished their selfdmmolation. People 
also speak of pilgrims having found deposited 

on a ledge of rock at tho base of a glacier six 
large Imnian skeletons which were popularly 
believed to he of the five brothers and their 
common wife, who ai a result of an accidental 
injunction bad to the married to the five bro¬ 
thers together. 

At Indraprastha the descendenta of Vajranath 
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reignetl for thirty generations flown to- 
*Ksheiiiak^ who was deposed by hie minister 
‘Visarvu,’, This minister’s dynast^' lasteil for 
abotjl 300 years, to he followed by fifteen 
Gautaman Kings. Thereafter the ’Mitywaa’ 
canto to power, ‘Rajapaln’, the last of the May- 
waa is stated to hare been attacked and killed 
by the Raja of Knmaon nanted ‘Snkaditya’ 
(Lord of Sakas), But this seems to be only a 
title and not the name of the Raja, for 
Chanilrngupta Vihraniaditya is said to have 
anneaed the title of Snkari by defeating liini. 

At this point the name of Bill! makes Its 
appearance. It is said that one Kanip Datta, 
a governor appointed by Raja l>elilu of Kannuj, 
founded a city on the site of Indrapraatlta and 
named it Dilli, after bis lord paramount. After 
some timo Gilll appears to have been deserted, 
until it was rebuilt by Visal Deo In A.D. 
Visa! belonged to the Toniara elan of Rajputs, 
and his doscendents riiletl till 1151, though fjcr- 
haps the actual capital was at Kanauj. Anang 
Pal Tomara is credited with having built a fort 
named Lalkot in lOGO tagelber with a tank 
known as Anang TaL One of dg sons, Suraj Pal, 
constructed anotlier tank stfif famous as Suraj 
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Kurid. 

Anang Pal's daughter, who was married to 
Someawar, aon of Visal Deo, ruler of Aimer, 
gave an heir to the throuo of Dehli m the 
person of Prithvi Raj Chnuhan. This Imy 
adopted hy Anang Pal in aiid eventually 

flucceedod him. Hiii reign lasted for 22 yeurfl* 
Ho was thu bat Hindu sovereign of India- 

'I’bo reign of Pritlivi Rn} ia jiicjiiorablo. He 
built a eity and fortress known as Qila-i-llai 
Pithora, whioli contained twenty*sevcn beautiful 
teiup[c 3 . An insviiption »n the oa.itern galo of 
tlie preaeut Qijwwat-nl-lslaiu moaquo discloaes 
that the beaniifully earved pilbrs now in the 
cioiatera uf the niosque formed part of the 
material obtrtined hy .braolishing the teiiiplca of 
Prithvi flttj. The deatriiotimi uf twenty seven 
beautiful temples-to whose beauty the pillars 
are now a tragic witness - was an act of pure 
Taiidalism and sivea a measure of the fanaticisni 
to which those in power could descend rsihvi 
Raj was a very brave and chivalrous king and 
his name is still venerated that of a popular 
hero, who.e numerous eicploits are riesenbed m 

detail in /V.’d^ri /?flj 

from the Imnd of his court bard Chandra Bardai- 
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Tt may interest the reader (o be told of anr 
event marked by high romance and conspiciioiia 
daring in the life of ^rithvi Raj. Thi« was the 
Aitaclinumt between Jiim and KiTmart Sanyogita^ 
daughter of Jai Cliaud, ehieftain of Kanauj 
and Ayodliya. The princesft had heard of the 
exploits of PrithvI Ra], the flower nf Rajput 
chivatrvj uiid fell in love with htni. Her father 
was, however, against the match because of his 
oiivy of Prithvi liaj’s achievements mul the 
latter’s refusal to recognise him ns paramount 
sovercigtn Jai CJiand held a swatjanivara 
at which the prineess Wfis to select her husband. 
Many princes were invited at the gathering 
from far and near, but not Prit hvi Raj. Prithvi 
Raj, however, presented himeelf in disguts^' and 
Sanyogita, ignoring all the asaemblogo threw her 
garland round the neck of Prithvi Raj, tliereby 
indicating ht-r choice. The old cliieftalu became 
hot -with furj^ and ordered his arrest, A hiind* 
red swords leapt from their scabbards and 
Prithvi Raj was hemmed in hy tlic diaappointed 
princes. Rut snatching Sanj'ogita he cut his 
way out of the hnll, mounted a fast, horse and 
dashed back to Dchli, 

This romance, hovrever, cost him hb kingdom. 
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Iti order to take revenge, Jai Chand allied him- 
aelf to JlUhanimad Ghori (of Ghazni}, who bad 
come (*js an invader. Ghori, who had ontM 
airfFertcl rrushing defeat at the hands of Prithvi 
Haj at the battle of Tiiraiti, now saw his oppor- ‘ 
tunitv. A battle was fought in w'hich Prithvi 
Raj W 03 defeated. .According to one account, 
ho w'as killed fighting, according to niiother, 
taken os ft prisoner to Ghazni where he died. 
Tliua ended the last Hindu empire, as Jai Chand 
also Wiis soon xionihilate<l by Ghori. Mnhaui- 
niail Ghori ontored the fortress of Roi Pithora 
and installed one of his slaves, Qutub-ud'din 
Aibak, os the Viceroy of India. Even slaves 
could rifio to high positions and Qutnb-ud-din 
became the first Sultan of Dohli and founded 
the Slave dvnasty. He was fanatical and 
ieoDoclastio and destroyed all the reroaina of 
Prithvi Raj’s time. With the material of the 
Hindu temples he built the Quwwftt-ubIslam 
mosque and a high tower to symbolise the 
conquest of Hindusfjiu. The coiistruetion was 
started in 1199 A.D. and completed by ins 
successor Shama-ud-diu Altamaah, some years 
later. Altarnash (more properly Iltutmish} was 
the aoa-in-law of gutub-ud-din Aibak and 
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reigned from 12 U-1236. He sut^ceeded in 
saving bis kiiLgdoiii from the raids of Mongols 
under Change?- Khan. Altaniash proved to ho 
a competent ruler and was succeeded by his nc- 
CQtnpiifihed nnci brave daughter- Snltuna Rnxia* 
After a three year^i^ reign (123U-39) she was 
Tnurdered and her death was followed by several 
years of confiisiont in which one puppet kirig 
gave way to another, Eveiitiial[y her brother, 
Nasir-ud-din Mali mood* came to the throne in 
1240, in a eonntrj^ that was still in a siaie of 
complete anarchy. His niiiiistcr wna 
who astceniied the throne in !26b antJ carried 
on till 1280. Tlio Slave Dyiiaaty ended in 1290. 

The Kiiiljia appeared on the scene witli 
Jalal-ud-dtn who was kind anti gentfe, simple* 
and forbejiring. Ala nd-din occupic-l the throne 
by raurdering Jalal-nd-din, who w*is his uncle as 
well as father-in-law. He suspected the loyalty 
of some of hJs Mualim iiobh^s and had them killed^ 
Fesring a Mongol plot, be ha<i had 30,000 of his 
Mongol subjects massacred in cold hloo{b aU 
though most of them were quite irinooent. 
Like others, A la-ud-din Khilji was absolutely 
intolerant. From bis oonquest, in CSujrat and 
the Deccan he is said to have amassed fabulous 
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wealtli- He laid siege to the fortress of Chll- 
torgarb—the strongholci of Rajput valour—-but 
was foiled in bis attempts to capture it. I^d 
by Queen Pad mi in, ladles of the royal house- 
bold and other vronien Folk huriit themselves oii 
funeral pvres Lo save their honour, while the 
men held hack the enemy and were killed fight¬ 
ing, This heroism of Rajput women is un-^ 
paralleled in the annals of any eountry and 
has shed UistVe on Rajput character and 
history. 

,\la-ud-'Un reimpoied the speoial poll tax 
eallcil Jazi't on UU Hindu subjects which was 
a great liarthihip particularly ou the poor. 

.Among the chief buildings erected at Dehli 
<luring Ids reign are the .Mai ATinnr, Alai f»ale, 
and the highly urnato screen arches in the 
Q.uwnt-id-l8laTn luosijue. 

Among the Tui:ldaf^ Sultans of Dehli tlie 
first woa Ghiah-ud-din TughJai^, who was 
formerly the Governor of llultnn and wna 
elected to the throne in ini! after defeating 
Khusro Khan, Being a capable ruler, ho waa 
successful in reatoring peace and onier in the 
Kingdom- Bengal and Xteccan were hroiight 
under subjugation and internal administration 
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improved to bomui extcnL Kowevtr, the Kiiig 
met with premature {lentil llirmigh the t-oJIapae 
of a pHvillioii specially constriictetl at the 
iDstigatioii of his son, Juna Khan, who i^iteceed’ 
ed as Muhamiiiad bin Tughlak in Kt25. 

^r(ihpiimnad-bin-TughIa(j| weti coniUinatioD 
of cxtrJionlinary features of character; though 
po^se^dtjg acliolary and philosophic trends he 
had ill liii> nature a &tr:iifi of monstrous cruelty. 
His McheiiU'S to vonquer Peisia,' Kborasnn and 
ChitiH resulted m miserable failures. Intoleratit 
of the vvidesprear], criticisin of hla policy 
he gave the funtiwtic order to transfer the 
oiipitid from Hehli to Deogiri in the Deccan. 
People had to ahaadori their homes and to face 
terrible eoiiditious on the march. Tlmiisands 
perhdied. This mad man rtded for 25 years 
and the country suffered from exorbitant taxa* 
tiou, famine nrid pestilence. Ibn Hatiits,' a 
native of Tangier in Xortheru Africa, visited 
India during his reign and has left an interesting 
account of the conditions of the country and of 
the people. 

He was succeeded by Firoz Shah Tuglilaq in 
1351, who ruled for thirty-seven years.' Firoz 
improved the condition of the people by revising. 
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the lanri revetiutj sy^item^ and dng canuleto help 
in ruUiviition. tfe built hospltub, sc^hooU, resst 
hoii$>Gs, and laid nut gardens a^ul cities. Fhoz- 
ab:id^ daunpopep Fnt^habad and <jwe 

their exiatcnce to him* TrJe had a pa^-^ioii for 
buildings He vvas cnltiirod etsnugh n it to 
destroy nrchite^ifcural moiniraents iirnl brought 
two nionoUthic iiillars of Asoka to Dehlh rmo 
from Tobra (Ambala District) and the otlif-T 
from Mecnit^ winch are still preserved. Firoz 
a remarkable and just ruler. 

After him, Xaair-ud'din Miilianiniad Hiali 
occupied the throne of Dcldi for four years 
(I3&0-4]. During this period rebeMlons broke 
out all over and the royal power dediiied, 

Mahmud Shah Tughlaq follow^ed him and 
hia long reign of twenty years ccmpleted the 
downfall of the Tnghlaq dynasty. It was in his 
lime that Timurs, a chief from Cciitrid 
invaded India in IBSIS Mahmut! Shah was 
defeated Jind Timur sacked the city of Dehli 
and plundered and slaughtered the inhubitiintSp 
Timur took away all lie could carry, leaving 
behiiicl him anarchy, famine, pealilcnee and 
untold misery* 

On the extinction of the Tiighhvq ilyna.ty 
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a Sayyiti King, Khizar Khan, who was tba 
governor of Multan at the time of Timur’s 
invasion and had taken Lahore also, occupied 
the throne of Dehli in 1413. He ruled till 1421, 

Hie son Mubarak Sbah ruled from 1421 to 
14S4, when he was assaasinated at the jnsliga' 
tion of his Wazir, Then a grandson of Khizar 
Khan, named Muhammad Shah, sat on tlio 
throne. After his death Bahiol Lodi, the 
Governor of Lahore came and seized Debli 
in 1450. 

He rilled from 14511 to 1488, On hia death, 
Sikiiiubir Lodi ascended llie tlirone. He foun* 
ded tile city of Agra and made it Ids capital. 
He was a strong ruler but a oonfirtoed bigot. 
He died in 1517 and was buried in a garden 
tomb, the Erst of its kujd in Dehli, 

Siknndar was an seceded by Iiis son Ibrahim 
Lodi who, in turn, was defeated at Panipat by 
Babar lu 1520 and was the last of the Palhau 
Kings in India. Just ns in* 11112 Raja Jai 
ChiLnc] had invited Shfthab*ud*din Miihamniad 
Gbori from Kabul, similarly now Daulat Kban 
Lodi, governor of Lahore, invited Babar in 
1524 to invade the Dehli Kingdom of Ibrahim 
Locii, Babar welcomed the opportunity. With 
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a ooniparalivfly small army Im c-roasea 
the ItiduB arfd marchea to Lahore, but met 
with unexpected opposition from Daulat Khan. 
Babiir went back and returoefJ the next year, 
defeated Daulat Khan, and caidured Lahore, 
Bahar now advanced to Defili, but had to meet 
the opposition of Ibrahiiiii Lodi at the field of 
Panipat in !526. He inflicted defeat on Ibmhim, 
who fell on the battlefield. After this it was 
not diffienk to capture both Drhli mid Agm. 

The period between the victory of Bsihar 
over Ibrahim sn 152(i and 1045 the year of 
completion of the Taj Mahal at Agra is one of 
the constructive periods in Indian histiiry. 

* From a fugitive in exile, Babar won a kingdom 
in India, He was a brave fighter, a capable 
administrator, an aut hor, poet and artisl and 
an enlightened patron of arts and letters, hut 
curiously enough he liked nothing Indian and 
has said so in his autobiography. 

His son and suecesaor, Humayun, was 
ecpially capable but lacked several qualifica of 
his distinguised father. He was affectionate 
and kind and in some degree emotional Ho 
was not harsh to hia brothers who on several 
necasiona displayed hostility against him. 
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Tbe revolt of nu Afghan chief, Siier Shah 
Suri, in Behar, troubled him very muoli. On 
being defeated, he retired to Persia. The birth 
of a son, Akbar, at Amarkot in Sindh in 15^^ 
was the only event of HOine joy to him. Tn 
Poreiu he obtained the help of Shah Telimasp, 
After sixteen years of exile he returned with a 
fresh army and recovered his Kingdoni. 

During Humayim’a absence froiii India, 
Sher Shah Suri had acquired grout power and 
had proved himself a capable ruler. He Jmd 
a taste in ardiitecture, A small but beautiful 
mosque in Purana Qila still stands to Jiia 
credit. Sher Shah\a own tomb ui SahuHram 
(Behar) is an outstanding architectural pro- 
dnotion in its simplicity and sterndignity. 

After the death of Sher Shah in 1545, bis 
son falaiii Shah was raised to the tlirone of 
Debli. His reign lasted for eight years. On J^is 
death Muhammad Adil Shah assumed sove» 
reignty in 1554, He was a worthless rulor, and 
loft tho -onduct of affairs in the hands of his 
minister Hciuu, wlioni Humayim, assisted by 
Bairam Khan, defeated and killed on his return 
in 1555 from Persia, ooenpying Dahli and 
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Xt Humayun built » fort which he 

named ns Deen Pnii ib, now called I’nnioa Qila. 
TTiiiiisvun did not live loriy thereafter, as in 
1556 he (lied of injuries received as a leaiilt 
of a fall from the stair'Casc of Iiis Librarj'. 
Hiiinnyticra widow Kaji Begam, built an 
■elegant toinh in Delili in nieniory of her 
husband. Tlic tomb is Peraiitu in style, liaviug 
been designed by the Persian arciiitect, Mirak 
Miraa Gliiyas, who had come witii her on 
her return from exile in Persia, 

Akbar was only 13 w'heii Hutuayun died. 
He passed through strenuous times before he 
was able to consolidate his power. 

He was a great patron of arts. He built 
the beautiful fort at Agra and made this city 
his capital. Ttic stately edifices at Fateh pur 
Sikri and at Sikandrs and tlie fort at Agra 
bear witness to bis love of architecture and 
his manly and fine tastes. His tact and 
administrative acumen made him friendly with 
the Rajputs, with whose help he consolidated 
bis empire in India. He surrounded himself 
with able and cultured men and was ready to 
profit from their advice, Hia infitience was 
constructive and be succeeded in achieving 
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njpre Uinii could be cJcpectcd* Tolerant, jiisit 
and kindly', lie brought various religionu ideals 
together in a spirit of svmpathy and w ith a 
vievr to producing ft iiriiHcd Bociety and rccon* 
ciling antagonistic tendencies^ The butlilingB 
of.Akhar are by their simplicit)', dignity, and 
power without doubt the finest Muhiiiiinmdan 
architec-turcl mominictiLs in India. 

Akbar was 3iicceede<l in 11105 by Jehanglr, 
who WAS Uterally wcddetl to art. His Wife, 
Kur Julian, was in reality the inspirei'of his 
ideas. Cultured aini intelligent, she was a 
potent influence froni wliicti Jehangir profited 
constderiibly. She built in Agrn a tomb for 
her father, Itmaibiid-daida, 'nrliich is exquisite 
in its own way. 

Jahangir loved nature and had refined tastes 
whicli made him a connouisenr in painting. He 
possessed a fine art gallery. He closely super¬ 
vised the construction of the magnificmit 
mausoleum for Akhnr at Sikatidra, neiir Agra, 
the inspiration for which, however, came from 
his father. In Kasliniir ho laid out famous 
gardens ‘near Srinagar—the Shalamar and 
Nisbat Baghe-oelebrated for beautiful foun¬ 
tains and artistic arraugements. ' 
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After twenty^two years of reigo Jahangir 
died in ltt27j on his way back from Kashoiir, 
and wa^ buried at Sliabdara, near Lahore^ 

Ho \va» fuilowed by Shah Jehan who ruled 
for tiiirty years (1028-68), Dehli became the 
capital of the Muhaijimadan Empire and the 
centre of gravity ef Mughal culture. Shah Jehan 
founded the Tiioderii town of Dehll in 1638, and 
named it Shahjehanahad, Ho ploiined the Bed 
Fort and Chnndni Cliotck (iheMoontit Square). 
His wife, Mumtaz Mahal, built the Fatebpuri 
mosque at the other end of it. Architecture 
was at its peak at this time. For the adom- 
^ meat of the capital the Jame-Masjid wa* 
oonstnicted. In the Red Fort, the Dlwaad^Am 
was provided .with a beautiful canopy. The 
Hia’an't-Kbaa waa adorned with a peacock 
throne made of jewels of all kinds. The throne 
has been taken away as loot. These buildings 
are graceful and elegant. Shah Jehan built the 
Moti Mnsjid or *‘Pcar! Mosque** In the Fort at 
Agra, a fairy structure at once simple and of 
surprising beauty. In the Taj Mahal, raised to 
the memory of his wife, he has achieved a 
monument supremely worthy of a great ai^ooia- 
tion. “It was”, in the words of Havell, “the 
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desire of the builder that the fairest and most 
lovable of lodian womon should have a monu¬ 
ment as fair and lovely as herself.*' 

Shah Jehan*fl buildings afforded employ¬ 
ment and patronage to thousands of shilled 
architects, artists and craftsmen from various 
countries. 

In Id-IS, Shah Jehan fell seriously til and 
this led to a war of succession among his sons. 
Aurangzeb murdered his rival brothers and 
■sized the throne. Sbah Jehan iraa confined in 
Agra Fortj where be died, some say, under sus¬ 
picious circumstances. 

Aurangzeb was a skilful general but fanati¬ 
cal beyond measure, cruel and tinscrupulous. 
He was wholly given to political intrigues and 
imperialism, and had no taste for cultural 
aotivities. He enjoyed no peace on ascending 
the throne and spent half of his reign in sup¬ 
pressing disturbances—the result of his own 
bigoted policy. He fanatically pulled down 
the biggest temples at Mathura and Benares 
and persecuted the Hindus. 

Babar has recorded in his autobiography 
that in India the professions of art and trade 
were hereditary. There could never be a dearth 
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of skilled workmen at any period. State 
patronage, if denied to them In one part of the 
country at any time due to any communal 
policy, did not deprire them of opportunity 
and patronage from another rising sovereign or 
ruler. Auraiigaeb’s policy of poraecution of 
Hindus who had helped to build the empire 
resulted in the decay of Mughal architecture. 
The artists and raaster oraftsuien migrated to 
the Hindu Stales in Rajputana and Central 
India, where they buUt palaces and stately 
homes for the local chiefs and their nobles. 

Political oonditiouB grew worse after the 
death of Aurangzeb and the empire began 
- rapidly to disintegrate. This process was 
hoatened by the rise of the Marhattss in the 
south and the Sikhs in the north. The English 
pressed from Bengal in the east, and though 
puppet emperora with their empire consider¬ 
ably restricted stilt reigned at Dehli, their power 
hud gone beyond repair. With the revolution 
of Ibu" the Mughal Empire crashed to its doom, 
never to rise again. By skilful handling, the 
British East India Company wrested all power 
from other Imnds and became the virtual rulera 
of the country. Later on, the East India Com- 
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pany waa dissolved and India became a depen¬ 
dency of England. The Mughal Eitipire has 
passed into history. 

The British adminiatratioo imposed on the 
country its own ways in the building tradition. 
This resulted in the eliroination of indigenous 
arts and a growth in tho patronage of the 
western styles of buildings. The prevailing 
system of education also did not provide opportu¬ 
nities or scope for the study and practical 
application of Indian architectural traditions. 
In such an atmosphere the arts and crafts 
wilted and lost their vitality and took refuge in 
the Indian states where, since then, thej' have 
managed still to preserve a foothold. Tins pro¬ 
cess continued until, in IflfU, Lord Curjton, tho 
then Governor-General of India, iiad the nisdOEH 
to recoguise the great value of art to the civili¬ 
zation of the country and thanks to his efforts, 
au Archaeological Department was created 
with the primary purpose of conserving tho 
country’s ancient monuments. 

Credit must be freely and generously given 
to him for saving India’s monuments for future 
generations. It ia rather ironical that 4urangzeb, 
dcacendent of Akbar, should have been an 
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iconoclast whereas a foreign Viceroy, pogseeabg 
nothing in common with the people of the 
country should extend a sheltering hand to the 
architectural treasures of India. 
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1. THE QIJTUB MINAR 

Standing on the ancient eite of Qila Haf 
PithorBf 5 miles to the south of New DclhJ^ 
the Qutub is a majestic sj^mbol of the erstwhile 
Muslim dominance in India. It is said to 
have been raised as a tower to proclaim the 
might of Islam. Botli in design ami finish 
it surpasses its ISgyptian rival, the minaret of 
the mosque of Hasan at Cairo. 

Fergwsson, a writer on Indian architecture, 
calls this Minar ‘Hhe most beautiful example 
of ita class known to exist aiiyn hcre”. 

The construction was begtin in 1199 by 
the first Sultan, Quiub-ud-din Albak, and later ^ 
taken on bv his son-in-law and successor, 
Sultan Altamash. Though it cannot be stated 
for certain, the Qutub would appear to have 
been designed by clever architects from Ghazni. 
The execution of carvings, rich and graceful, 
was undoubtedly the handiwork of indigenous 
craftsmen. The calligraphy of the Kufic and 
Tughra scripts, drawn by Muslim and carved 
in stone by Hindu masons, is bold and very 
remarkable. 

The three lower stories are finely propor¬ 
tioned. The base diametre is 47 feet and at 
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the top only 9 feet The height of the tower 
is 238 feet There are five storeys in all, 
marked by corbelled balconies and decorated 
with bauds of inscriptions. The syrometiy 
is perfect. A feature for special notice is the 
beautiful honeycomb work below the brackets 
of the first storey balcony. Semi-circular 
angular fiutings produce a distinctively artistic 
effect. The material used is red sandstone, 
but the two upper storeys are faced with white 
marble, and were rebuilt by Sultan Firuz Shah 
Tughlaq in 1308. At the entrance doorway 
is an inscription of Sikandar Lodi dated 1503. 

From the minar the view of the aurroiind- 
ing landscape is impressive. All around lie 
ruin, of old boildiogo-T«t.g» of 
the dynasties that have come and gone, adule 
on the hori 7 .on can be seen the modern cdifioee 
of New Delhi. 

2 . THE QUWWAT-UL-ISLAM MOSQUE 

Though not in as good a state of proserva- 
tk>n M iM prototype. The “Arbiri-din-k*- 
Jhounpro" *t Ajioere. this wM tho tot mo«,ue 
built in Dobli by Qatnb-ud-din Albuk. It, 

nume. which mcanii the power of WanJ. indi- 
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catea that it erected ag a ^iutery memorial 
to Mil slim armi). 

The mosque stands on the pltiith of a Hindu 
temple and was evidently constructed with 
the materia] taken from despoiled temples^ 

This ia aubatantiated by inacriplioD, cliited 
llO«, wbtoh appears on the east gnteiraya of 
the nioaque. 

Built in the shape of a simple rectangle 
meaauriug 214 feet by 149 feet, it has uppio- 
achen to the centre froni all the four directions 
and is also provided with a zf/iaw gallery 
reached by narrow staircases built into the 
wall. The sculptures ou the Hindu pillars 
have been roughly mutilated The construc¬ 
tion seems to have been done in haste. The 
screen of arches was a aubsequent addition, 
made some ^'ears later. It is a wonderful 
aehievemeat, The elaborate surface patterning 
of ornament is a brilliant fusion of Islamic and 
Hindu modes. In 1230, Altamssh doubled 
the area of the mosque and also added 
an outer court to it. The mosque is now in 
ruins. It is doubtful whether it was fully 
oonstruoted. It may he that the intention 
was to destroy the temple and raise a patched* 
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Up Structure to answer for a mosque. Whatever 
remains of the fine Hindu BCulpttireB on slabs 
and pillars is in acoord with the development 
of India’s plastJo art before the advent of the 
Miihanimadans. This art can be studied fully 
in preserved temples at Mudliera, Dnbhot, 
Gwalior, ICbajttraho and in the Bhnvaneshwar 
group in Orissa on the south-east coaHt. There 
is a carved lintel built in one of the walls 
depicting the scene of Sri Krishna’s birth, 
which allows that one of the original temples 
was dedicated to Vishnu. 

3, THE IRON PILLAR 

In the courtyard of the Qutub mosque 
stands an iron pillar of rustless metal. It is a 
reniarhablc monument to the Hcientifio achieve' 
ineiits of the ancient Hindus, It must have 
originally stood in a Vishnu temple and bore an 
effigy of Guruda—the mythological eagle-like 
bird. An inscription on the pillar roeords its 
erection in memory of king Chandra (Gupta), 
whose exploits all over Imlia, including hU con' 
quest of Bengal and the nortb'Wesfe, are men¬ 
tioned therein. The height above the ground is 
23 feet, diameter 16 Inches, and the weight ia 
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edtinnstcd to Tjb 6 or 7 tons. Though a iniflo- 
nium and a half has passed since the pillar 
was wrought, it has safely withstood the 
Tavagea oF weather and shows no signs of 
rusting. This has been attributed to the extra* 
ordinarily pure quality of its iron a remark¬ 
able testimony to the knowledge and skill of 
the tnctalk)rgists of that period. 

4 THE ALAI GATE 

A few yards to the south-east ffom the* 
Qulub Mlnar stands a magnificent gateway 
©rectetl in 1310 A.D. by Ala-ud-din Khilji, 
who enlted himeelf the Alexander of the 
time (Sikandar Ibis a beautiful piece 

of architecture dcserviug of every praise. The * 
proportions are perfect and the decoratioa 
tasteful. The recessed corner arches support 
a plain spherical dome over the square cham¬ 
ber. The perforated windows at the side are 
effective,' 

Pierced and fretted windows are made 
much use of. These are not purely Islamic, 
as It often asserted. Their prototypes are 
found in the beautiful pierced windows of 
Chalukyan times at PaUadakal and later at 
EUora. 
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s. the ALAI MINAS 

Begun by Alaud-din Khiiji in 1315 A,D.»- 
it remained incomplete owing to the Sultan’e 
death. It was apparently cetiraated to tower 
up to 500 feet. 

6, THE TOMB OF IMAM ZAMIN 

Situated to the east of the Alai gatCr thia 
tomb ia not contemporaneous with the other 
buildings of the Qutub group. It enshrines the 
remains of Imam Zamin, who came to Dehli 
in the reign of Sikandar Lodi. He was buried 
hero in the time of the Moghal Enjperor 
‘ Humayum, in 1537. 

This tomb is devoid of any architectural 
merit and is a sin all structure constructed of 
reti 8and*stone superimposed on a square plinth 
poUshfld in stucco. It bears an inscription in 
Naakh characters over the doorway. 

7. THE TOMB OF SULTAN ALTAMASH 

There is no inscription to show that 
Altamash was laid to rest here, but it is tradi¬ 
tionally known to be bis tomb. In ila form 
and dimensions it is a simple piece of work. 
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consisting of a small stiimro chamber in red 
sandstone, measuring 29 feet across. The out¬ 
line is ill grey stone, relieved by red. The 
walls are abnormally thick. The main entrance 
is to the east, but there are other openings 
on the north and south. The mchrab is on 
the west. The tomb is roofless. Cunningham 
has stated that it may have been originally 
covered by an overlapping circular dome 
carried on in the form of a squinch arch. 

Tlie interior is lavishly carved and decora¬ 
ted with passages from the Quriiu. 

8. THE TOMB OF SULTAK CHARI 

'I’his tom b is regarded as tbe oldest monu- , 
ment of its class in Itidia, It Was built by 
Altaniash for his son, Sultan Ghari, in 1231-3^. 
The plan differs fruiii that of other tombs. It 
stands in the middle of a square walled enclo¬ 
sure, with round turrets and an arched entrance 
on its * astern side, approached liy a flight of 
steps. Tim pillars, capitals, architraves and 
most of the decorated motifs are of Hindu 
origin, and thoiigli the tirehes and domes figure 
prouiiuently in its design, their construction ia 
■on the Hindu corbel principle. 
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Tho tomb in tbe centre, an octagonal cham¬ 
ber with flat roof supported on pillars, is sunk 
below the level of the groond. It has thua 
more the features of a cave, 

9, THE CITY OF SDRl 

This, the secOTd of the seven eities of Dehli 
(1303 A-D.) ia situated about two miles to the 
north cast of Qila-i-Rai Pithora. and is now 
represented by the small village of S'hahpiir Jat. 
It was the capital of tho K.hiiji king till 1321 
A,l). Ghias ud-dm Tughlaq founded a third 
city at Tughlaqabad. The Siri fort iiicat ions 
were built by Ala-ud-din Khilji. Nothing is 
' now left of these, except some fragments of tho 
perimetre walls but even these give some klea of 
the military architecture of the early Muslim 
period. The round and tapering bastions, 
their lines of embrasauros and ctirvilinear hat- 
tlcments indicate that the style was not ulioge- 
ther indigenous. 

10. HAUSKHAS 

This was built by Aiand-din Khilji in 1303 
A.D„ and it was In its vicinity that tho army 
of Timur pitched its camps after defeattng 
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Muhammad Tughlaq in 1393, A group of 
buildings can bo observed from this tank, Tho 
group consists of a number of structures, includ¬ 
ing a college and a tomb added in tho time of 
Firoz Sbah Tughlaq, The college, a double 
storeyed building is now in ruius. The colon- 

. nodes are two or three bays deep, interrupted 

at intervals by square domed halls. The tomb 
of Firoz Shah, prominent in the centre, is crown¬ 
ed w ith a single dome raised on an octagonal 
drum. Glazed tiles have been used in embel¬ 



lishment. 


T his is the third of seven cities of Deh li, 
and was built by Ghiasud-din Tughlaq! 1321 - 
25). IC stands upon an outcrop of rocks aur- 
tounded by ravines and a lake. Even in its 
much ruined state the fort is imposing. The 
high wslls with bastions and battlements, steep 
'Cntranoc ways, lofty portals tow^ing above 
the landscape, produce an impresmou of mas- 
sir eness and grandeur. 

Inside the walla of the fort whioh contained 
the city all is now in rains. It appears that 
the supply of water was from tanks of which 
. some are sllU estant. 
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12. adilabad ^ ^ 

This city was FoutHled by Miihaminacl M l. 
Tughlaq (Kt24-5I) aqn of Ghias-atl-din Tughlaq. 
It Ib 'a sort of rainiatiire of Tughlaqabad and 
flonatitutcfl an out work of the main city. It 
also is now in ruiivs. Muhammad Tughiaq*a 
removal of the capital to Deogiri to which re¬ 
ference baa been made in a previous chapter 
was responsible for the decay of Tughlaqabnd, 
And as the whole corporate life of the eity was 
disorganised it was but natural for decay and 
ruin to set in. 

Ibn-batuta, a Moerish tra^ller called the 
town ‘‘one of the greatest dtics in the universe;” 
Univereo seems to have been limited in those 
times and cities were but few, but Batuta’s 
account would show that what is now a comp* 
lete wilderness as the result of a fantastic whim, 
was once a flourishing city. 

13. TOMB OF GHIAS-UD-DIN TUGHLAQ 

Tliia king met his death as n result of an 
"accident** brought about by his own son Mu¬ 
hammad in \m. The tomb, the architeetoro 
of which is massive and simple, was built in 
the centre of an artificial lake and has sloping 
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wltoEiviug '* “.'‘“7^ 

ot any eslrrior .In.ora.inn, ^'“7" 

,l.e SuKnn. «=n. a panitW^ *“ 

Invar ..p f'"'" “■"*" '“ 

nitnt iK-fitliiig a km? 

have l.igh .rvkaava, th«»pa<* ‘ 

„.v t«ing ailvd '""7 r 

„r;an of bold ,.at torn. TUv <lomo ,a of marble. 

Inaitlo tlio inansolonni tbvrc are ibreo eo" ■- 
tapbo, wl'iat' "tf '* ,;‘fn n 

trnbo tvaa no... other.. «Ukno«n 

Muh.n.n,ad-bin.Tnghlaq. An ■ 

In thia connection iiniy perhapa bo related ■ 

Firog Shah Tughla<|_;v!w *0 anoooa^or o 
Muhaniinatl bought k..^Kh 8SS.« ft™' “ 

1,0 hid wronged and put them in a cheat at tho 
head of hia tomb that ho might picaent them 

when culled to judgement* This seeing to 
tilts most carious esivedient which the mint 
of man hae ever conceived for obtaining the 
pardon of Ins cruel prcth ceBsoc. This fact, tho 
reliftbilitity of which there arts cogent reaBOttB 
to accept! incidently throws freaU light on the 
fintJ character of Firoz Shah. Firoz Shah had 
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■uch fin advanced sense of justice and compaa- 
fiion that according tn the beUefd of the Islamic 
faith he tried to do a good turn to a monarch ^ 
his predecessor^ so that the latter's soul might 
be redeemed from the punishment which ia 
the fot of all evil doers, 

U- DARCAH OF THE SAINT NIZAM.UD.DIN AUUVA 

This luonunient is near Hiimayuii^s tomb, 
Xizaiii-ud-din Aiiliya/repnted lo be a i^ainti was 
buried here rhe marble grave is in the centre 
of an eighteen feet square pillared hall under a 
wooden canopy inlaid wEtii mother of [jt^arl. It 
i:^ much visited by the ndmerous follnwers of 
the Saint* The roofless tomb of Jiihanara 
Bcgam is situated at the south west corner of 
the main court and this monument endcksed 
within a lattice serwn is very pictiin?sque. 

IS. JAHANPANAH FORTIFICATION 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq encloan^d his city 
with a wall in |325. He called it the ** World 
refuge He linked up the walla of Old 
Debii on the one dde and Siri on the others 
and so enclosed the auburbs between them* 
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The wall wfts more than twelve yards in thick- 
neis and waa constructed with rubble faced 
w-ith lime. There is hardly any trace of it left 
now. At a Little distance is the BIJAY MANDAL 
a terraced tower-lib© structure raarkinig the 
probable site of a thousand pillared hall {Qa^rc. 
Haaftr sutQon) of Tughlaq's palace. 


16. LAL GtJMBAD 


This tomb of Saint Kabir-ud-din Auliya, 
another saint, wan erected in the reign of 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah (13894>2) and seeme 
to be a poor imitation of the tomb of Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlaq. 

There is some decoration in colour, with 
nothing particular about it except that it was 
probably at this time that the Muharamailan 
builders thought of utilising colour for decora- 
tive purposes- 



Firoz Shah Tughlaq is reputed to have built 
Firozabad— the fourth of the seven cities of 
Dehli. He ia also said to have erected not leas 
than one hundred and twenty rest houses. 
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UDfortiinatcly, none oF theae have survived. 

IB. KOTLA FIROZ SHAH 

This palace fort inclucled a .fame’ Maajid and 
a pyramidal atrucfcure.erowncd by a lofty pjJlar 
of the Emperor Aaoka. This jdlJar was brought 
from Tobra, a village rn Ambala district and is 
different from the other Asokan pillar brought 
by Firoz Shah from the neighbourhood of 
Meerut and set up tn the Kushak-i-Shikar 
palace on tljo Hidge. The transportation intact 
of such a massive monolith, a great distance 
from tf.c foot of Siwalik hills where the Jarnna 
• enters the plains; is a testimony to Firoz Shah’s 
goverment and the skill that hk engineers 
exhibited in carrying it to Dohli. 

The pillar is 42 leet 7 inches tong of which 
4 feet 4 inches are sunk in the masonry 
Aaoka’s edicts {3rd century H.C.) are engraved 
on it in Brahmi script whieli stdl retains its 
dearness*, 

A later inscription upon the same pillar 
records tin; vi,rtoriea of the Chauhati prince 
Visal Deo and is dated 1220 in the Sam vat era 
eorresponding to 1IG3 A.D. 
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19. TOMB OF KHAN-I-JAHAN TILANGANI 

Situdteii in the vicinity of the Durgah of 
Ho*rAt Nizam-ud-din AiiUya near Hntnayim’* 
tomb, thia tomb iraa built in I3(i9 A.D. and is 
of grey granite, white marble and plaster. 

It is octagonal in shape and is enniiounted 
by a single dome. 'I'here are verandahs with 
low arches. 

20. KALI OR SANJAR MASJID 

This is in old Dehti, inside the Turkman 
Gate, and was built by Juna Shah in memory 
of bis fatlier Khan-i-jehaii Tilangaui. 

The plan is rather unusual. There is no 
courtyard, instead, the area is covered by four 
arcades at right angles. 

21. BEGAMPURI MASJID 

This large struct nre owes its eiistcnco to 
Wazir Jehan Khan who lived in the reign of 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq, and is situated in the 
Begampur village on the way to the Qutub 
Minar. 

‘ The courtyard of this mosque Is singularly 
large. 
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22 . SHAH ALAM'S MOSQUE 

This monumeht is picturesquoly sittiikted on 
the bank of a nulla spanned by an old 
PathiiD bridge at Wazirabad. 

It was built by Shah Aiani in the Tuglilaq 
peritid. The ehief peculiarity of this mosque is 
the provision of a lady’s gallery in the rear 
oomcr of the prayer chamber. 

23. TOMB OF MUBARAK SHAH SAYYE) 

This tomb stands in the village of Mubarak- 

pur Kotin and in it is interred the Sayytd King 
murdered in 1433 at the jnstigation of hia 
Wnzir. He ruled from 1+21 to 1433. 

The construction is remarkable in bo far as 
the central dome is higher than in the original 
prototypes. Pinnacles were added at the angles 
of the polygonal drum and the summit w as 
crowued with a novel and striking feature in 
the form of an arched lantern in place of the 
usual finial. The height of the varandah was 
also raised and the eight subsidiary domes 
were replarsed by pillared kiosks (cAAal/rtM), 

24. TOMB OF TAJ KHAN AND IDCAH 
This tomb was constructed in I50l and 
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foriDB a 8<)uare solid looking atruoture. Tho 
dome is carried on sqninch arches and an 
octagonal pillared kiosk rises from each corner 
of the roof. 

The construction is very sfrntlar in character 
to that of other touibs of the same period. The 
grey stone walls arc inset with red sandstone, 

25, SmSH GUMBAD 

This building also was erected tn 1501 A,D. 
and ia of the same st 3 'le. TJiere are no walled 
enclosures around these structures although it 
was usual to provide small mosques like the 
Idgah attached to the tomb of Taj Khan. 

26. BARE khan CHHOTE KHAN 

These tombs contain graves of two of the 
nobles of theSayyid and Lodi dynasties. They 
are no doubt unimportant when compared 
with the tombs of kings, yet their setting is 
digniJied, thus distinguishing them from 
com men-place buildings. 

27, TOMB OF MUHAMMAD SHAH 

This was built by Muhammad Shah^s son 
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•nd euccossor, Alaud-dtn Alam Shah. The 
height of the dome is higher than that of 
Mubarak Shah’s tomb. A second range of 
pinnacles on the verandah give the whole a 
ajnimetrical effect. In this building blue 
enamelled tilea have been used which set off 
to advantage the decorative features. The 
lotus hnials on the dome are evidence of 
marked Hindu influence, 

2S. TOMB OF SKANDAB LODI 

This monarch died in 1517. His tomb repre¬ 
sents an important phase in the evolution of 
Indian arcbiteoture. A noteworthy feature is 
the spacious character of its walled enclogure. 

The tom b was erected in 1518 by his son 
and successor Ibrahim Lodi. It was from this 
time that coloured enamelled tiles began to bo 
increasingly used. The use of double dome is 
another new departure. 

29 . BAltA CUMBAD AND MOSQUE 

This is another similar structure built in 
1494 A.D- and is reminiscent of the style of the 
Tughlaq period. The building is square and 
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solid looking and has a lofty dome carried on 
squineh arches^ 

Attached to it, is a walled court with a 
highly ornate mosque on one aide and a low 
arched etruoture at a counterpoise on the 
other. 

The mosque is of a particular interest as 
the whole eastern facade as well as the interior 
of the prayer chamber are elegantly orna* 
mented in plaster. The balconied windows 
and the comparatively larger sizes of the three 
domes make the exterior appearance singularly 
effective. 

aO. MOTH KI MA5JID 

This large mosque owes its construction to ' 
the Prime Minister of Sikandar Lodi. There is 
no other mosque of this period possessing such 
a large and dignified prayer chamber as this 
one> The building is well balanced in respect 
of its light and shade effects. , 

31. JEMAL] KAMAU MASJID 

This mosque is in Mehrauli near the Qutub 
and was built in 1532. The masonry is ashlar, 
laced with white marble. In comparison with 
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earlier fstruetiires this Dionument la richer and 
more decorative in design. The tile iiork and 
the skilful control of the inferior lighting are 
its itot*ble features. The ceiling ia particularly 
remarkable. The low pitched dome is deco* 
rated wiHi fine plaster ^ork originaUj painted 
in redt blue and gold, 

32. PURANA QILA 

This fort stands on tlie old site of Indarpat 
and Humayun'g Deen Panah and wm built by 
Slier Shah Suri, ft. ja commonly known aa the 
fort of the Kaiiravas and the Pandavas, This 
waa the fortified city which followed Firozabad. 
Though DOW a mined skeleton* the inagsiiveness 
of the fort can be easily imagined. Its austere 
and sombre tone was relieved by the ©mbellish- 
ment of medalUona of the lion and the elephant 
motifs on the gateways. There is an inscrip- 
tion dated 1515 in the Qila Kohnn mosque 
showing that it nas bnili by Sher Shall. This 
acmi-Persianised mosque po-ises^es coni^iderabl© 
architectural qyalitics entitlijig it to n high 
place among the inomnnents of the time. It 
was for the personal use of the ruler and its 
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construction was largely BUpervised by him. 
l(>8 feet by 44 feet in length and breadth and 
b<> feet in height the building has a facade 
divided into five arched bays with a sumptuaua 
surface carvings moulded brackets under the 
blaconies floral work round the arches, alt 
rendered with great taste and akilt. 

Another structure of note is the Sher Man- 
dab It was on ihe steps of this building that 
Emperor Humayun accidently slipped when 
rising from bis evening prayers and received 
fatal injuries. 

In the Khairul Manazil mosque the gateway 
deserves notice. Constructed in ISfiO it 
accomodated a pirl school in the upper storey 
where religious education was imparted. 

The Lai Darvvaza formed the entrance to a 
large market place, 

33. ARAB SERAI 

On entering the noble portal of the enclosure 
of Hutnayun's tomb the first, structure on the 
right is the fine gate of the Arab Serai. It was 
built by Hitmsyun’s wife Hatnida Bano Begam 
and has a large courtyard with cells alt around 
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for the convenience of the travellers. It wai 
originally conetruoted to accomodate the three 
hniidred Arabs whom the Begam had brought 
%rith her when she returned from her pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

34. TOMB OF ISA KHAN 
This ift Bitusted close to the tomb of 
Mtimeyiin and is a well'balanced pk'ce. It Is 
octagonal in shape anti was constructed in 
1547, There is a small mosque attached to it. 
The inausolcujn has five domes and is decorated 
with coloured marble and tiles. There is some 
fine plaster ornamentation inside. 

35. THE TOMB OF HUMAVUN 

This is the first tomb of Mughal style built 
in the midst of a garden and was designed by 
the architect, Mirak Mirzn Ghias, wlm had eorne 
from [ran with Hatnida Kano Begtini. It is an 
elegant building. Its construction «’as com- 
meneed by Humayun’s widow in I55fi. In it 
are ulso interrod his mother, lits wife and his 
sister besides several of his near relatives and 
eleven Wazirs and generals. It is a veritable 
cemetry of royalty and the Hobillty. 
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Tbo building is an Indian adaption of 
Persian tombs of SHracenic Style ; in Saraconic 
architecture the ornamentation was meagre. 
The arches, pillars, niinarots and domes recall 
the arching and doming of palm groves from 
which the inspiratio'n ofSaracenio architecture 
was derived. 

Placed above the facade, rises a great double^ 
dome mounted on a high drum, with a combi* 
nation of kiosks, topped by small cupolas and 
slender tiirrels, bn akitig I ho sky line of the 
base. The interior is well lit through windows 
-of perforated screens ittted within the reeeBsed 
archways of the facade. 

There ts attractive tile work in this building. 
The height of the tohib is 135 feet. It is of a 
special interest as being possibly a model for 
the Taj Mahal, 

Besides white marble the building of the 
masonry is in red sandstone. On ascending the 
tomb one can enjoy o magnificietit view of the 
P.iratia Qita and tile landscape all around. 

3&. THE TOMB OF ATGAH KHAN 

This tomb is a small affair in the same style 
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as Humayun*s tomb and is probably the work 
of the same arcbiteets who oonstructed the 
earlier tomb^ 

37. THE TOMB OF ADHAM KHAN 

Afibani Khan, the foster brother of Akbar 
wns buried here in lol>T. The tomb is common¬ 
place and mediocre. Each angle of the pillared 
verandah l» atreogthened by a sloping buttress 
in accordance with the Pathan style which was 
iutroduceil in the time of Firo* Shah Tughlar). 

38. CHAUNSATH KHAMBA 

# 

Huilt by AzLk Kokaitash, another foster 
brother of Akbar, in 1624 this building consists 
of a hall of sixty-four pillars of white marble 
surrounded by thirty-five domeshaped vaults. 
It contains nine sarcophagi of the family of 
Azam Khan, the foster father of Akbar and the 
moat faithful companion of Humayun. whose 
life he saved in a battle nearKanauj. 

39. TOMB OF KHAN-l-KHANAN 

This ia a large tomb, now nearly in ruins, of 
a son of Bairam Khan who was a minister of 
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AkUar> It is built in imitation of the tomb of 
Humayun and is typically Persian. It stands 
on a square terrace and has aeventeen arched 
recesses on each side. 

40. LAL QILA 

The Lai Qita of Dchli Is of absorbing interest 
to visitors from far and near. Enclosed b5F an 
immense red sandstone wall it stands witness 
to many a colourful aceue and historic tragedy 
up to the days of the Indian Movement of 
1S57. 

According to Bern ier. Shah Jelian had felt 

disgusted and dissntiaBed with the living . 
conditions of Agra, finding the place too hot 
during the summer. He paid several visits to 
Debit and decided to shift his capital there. 
In 1039 his “Superintendent of Works” 
Makramat Khan, undertook the construction 
of this great citadel and completed it in 1048. 

It took nine years \to build and cost over a 
erore of rupees. 

In shape, the fort resembles an octagon 
running north and south with ^alimgarh as a 
bastion on the northern side. The fort was 
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<lestgned with a view to imifortuity in structure 
«nd the plan was approved by the Emperor. 
It has two iraposing entrances ; the LAHORE 
GATE on the wester□ side and tlie DEHLi 

GATE on the southern* The fort is rniicle of 
red sandHtone obtained from the qiutrrioB of 
Raj pu tail a. 

Entering the barbican forework (subsequent¬ 
ly added by Aurang^eb) in front of the Lahore 
Gate and parsing under a long arohfl?ay* one 
has to pass nndet a vaulted areade which opens 
out into a large courtyard. To the east of the 
oourt is the NAUBAT KHANA GATEWAY, wher^ 

, overy rider except the members of the royal 
family was required to dismount. As the name 
implies, the Naubat Kb ana is the place where 
the royal kettle-drums were kept^ and was used 
as the proper entrance leading to the oOioial 
buildings. 

On tho far side is the spacious DlWARi^l^ 
A\f or Hall of Fublto Audience. It meamirea 
100 feet by 00 feet. It is well propertioncft 
and with its graceful columns and arches 
its purpose admirably. At the back in the 
raised recess is a throne under a canopy 
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{Nushfm'in-i'Zull-i-Elithi), B«Iovv it are seats 
fur the ininiaterB. Id the bock wall of the 
throne chamber id the Diwan-i-Ara there 
is a large piece of very realistic pi^trft d^tra 
work believed to be the work of a B'loreDtine 
silver-smith Austin-de-Bordeaus. This panel, 
which was brought back from South Kensing¬ 
ton MusEum and restored to its place by the 
late Lord Cur£OD, is in the traditional style of 
Italian reanaiesance. 'I here can hardly be nhy 
doubt that this panel is a later interpolation 
and was set in by some iin-known peraciii after 
the dentil of Auriingzeb. T'or, it is inconceiv¬ 
able that th« portrayal of life-forniH which 
appear on it and which are against the tenet 
of [slam eouM have been tolerated either by 
Shah Jelmn or Aurangzeb who wert^ both very 
orthodox, the latter liarticularly so. This 
opinion has been expressed by Ha veil and is 
ptima [nciti well founded in fact. Akbar vvlioae 
religious Ideas had a breadth not usually found 
in other Muhanimndan rulers no doubt allowed 
the portrayal of life-forms in his Library at 
Fatehpur Sikrt but there Is no reason to suppose 
that Shah Jehan or Aurangzeb could have 
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countentinced for one naoroent sucb a violation 
of the tradition, This panel, is therefore an 
alien element here and should be treated aa 
auoh. 

To the sou til is the RANG MAHAL—so 
caltcd from its lavish colour decoration. It 
was nlso the largest of residential apartments 
of the royal palace. From outside the wall is 
faced with stucco, the piaster surface being 
rendeied to an egg-sboil polish in keeping with 
marMe masonry. The entire floor must have 
kirnierly |bcen paved with marble leaving a 
space for the water acqueduct which passes 
along the entire length of the building. The 
nriginal ceiling removed in the reign of Farrukh 
Siyyar is said to have been of sheet silver 
6rnariiented with flowers with a wash of gold 

while the windows over-looking the river were 
probably filled with vividly coloured panes 
similar to those remaining in some of the 
windows of the Royal Baths. About the 
shallow marble lotus-pool in the centre Sir Syad 
Ahmad Khan has given the following descrip¬ 
tion 

"It is fashioned in such a way that jt 
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Tesoiiiblcfi a full blown Bow^r. T’lio particular 
beauty la this that when it is full of rippling 
water the foliage of the inliiiy appears to waire 
to and fro. In its centre js a beautiful flower 
like a cup of marble ; moreover on each curving 
point and arched cusps, flowers and leaves of 
coloured stones spring from creeping plants and 
creeping plants from flowers and leaves. 
Within the cup is a hole through which the 
water bubbles up from a hidden chanuei under¬ 
neath. The sheet-of water falling from the 
edges of the cup and the waving of plants and 
flowers under the danemg water are nothing 
less that] a scene of magic.” 

The Actjuaduct wes fed from the iVaAar-f- 
Bahiihi (the stmam of Paradise) which flowed 
in its marble chantml along the whole iongtb of 
the building between and beneath tfie several 
palaces and was supplied from the north end 
by a canal (now the Westoru Jamuii Canal) 
constructed by one of Shall Jehan's engineers 
Ali Mardan Khati, who tapped the Jamtia ’ 
aome 70 miles upstream. 

Further south is another ball, MUMTAZ 
MAHAL which now accommodates a small 
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of Archaeology, This ttinseum is well 
worth a visit as it containa spocituetis of 
calligraphy, books, carpets, clothes in Mughal 
fashion, Mngal paintings, firmans etc. In 
order to enable visitors to visualise the in, 
terior arrangements, two of the western apart 
nieiits in the KHWAB GAH and BAITHAK are 
ruriikhed in the Mughal maimer. These are 
perhaps the most, striking e.xhibits in the fort. 

To the north of RANG MAHAL there is a 
set of private apartments and a tower called 
the MUSSAMAN BURJ from its octagonal 
plan projecting over the river, A perforated 
marble screen adorns the central chamber. 

. The decoration and tracery over it are 
exquisite, 'A representation of the “Scale of 
JuaLice” [ mzan-t'Adal} crowns the top. 

DIWAN-LKHAS 

Adjoining the royal private aparlmeuts ta a 
magniheient structure, the blWAN4>KHA$ 
(Hall of Private .AuiJicncel upon the constrno 
tioii of which SliiihJfimn lavished much wealth. 

Tills liall is probably the most graceful 
one ui existence. Its wonderful orijaiueutation 
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of the walls with laoaaic of precious stones and 
lustrous pillars give th& apartment an irrides- 
cence unique' in itself. The bail mieasures 
ninety feet by sixty-seven feet. An inscription 
in golden letters over the arches gives the 
proud aaaitranoe;— 

“ If there be a paradise on earth. 

It’s here, it’s here it’s here," 

The famous Peacock Throne of which 
Tavernier has written so enthusiastically stood 
in the centre of this gilded chamber. The 
foltovving description is taken from Mr. 
Bereaford’s account; — 

“It was so called from its having the figures 
of the two peacocks standing behind it, their * 
tails being expanded and the whole so inlaid 
with sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls and 
other precious gems to appropriate colours as 
to represent life. The throne was six feet by 
four feet broad ; it stood on six massive feet, 
which with the body were of solid gold, support¬ 
ed by twelve pillars all richly emblazoned with 
costly gems and a fringe of pearls ornamented 
the borders of the canopy. Between the two 
peacocks stood the dgurc of a parrot said to 
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bavi? been carved oat’of a single emerald.*’ 

It took seven years to complete and its 
value waa assessed at £ 12»037,500. This 
throne was carried 'away to Persia together 
with other plmiders valued at it 70,000,000 by 
Nadir Shall during Ids raid on Dchli in 17^0. 

TH£ ROYAL BATHS can be seen cn the 
nortJi side of t.h« Diwati-i-Khas connected by 
the water channel which runs beneath all the 
buildings. They cointirise of three rooms 
crowned with low domes now unhappily white¬ 
washed. The doors in each room arc etubelUsb- 
ed with pieira-tiura {Pachhikarij inlay of the 
most cx:qukite and delicate pattern. Kountaiti 
' with reservoirs of marble are to be seen in 
every iiath, 'J'he water was obtained from the 
Nakar-i-Buhi^hi entering at the northern angle 
and collected and distributed in all the rcq|uired 
directions by way of a scalloped marble cascade 
in the open centre arcade of the SHAH BUH|. 

Afljacetit to the Hammani or Royal Baths 
is the MOT] MA5JIO built of white and grey 
veined marbU*. It Jms a small courtyard 'ubout 
forty ft, sLjuare and the prayer chamber has 
three arches. Tue walls are omantented in low 
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relief. The decoration eh6ws that the elegaooe 
and beauty of Mughal work had begun to 
degenerate into weak flondness. This nioet^ue 
was conetructed during the reign of Aurangzeb 
for his persona] use. The present domes in 
replacement of the former ones, which were 
covered with gilded copper plates, are dispro¬ 
portionate. 

HAYAT BAXStl CARDEN 

In the north of tJteso buildings lies the 
Hayat Bnksh Garden. The space covered is 
about :200 feet square. SHAH BURJ PAVILION 
marks the north east corner and BHADON 
and the SAWAN pavilions named after two* 
Hindu calendar months occupy' the north and 
south boundaries. 

Tile idea iindcrJjmg the plane of llughal 
gardens was to arrange for free flow of water 
in channels sloping around squares in the form 
of raised terraces. Each terrace was made up 
of four smaller squares—cAariugA, or four-fold 
plot making up a combination of rectangles 
and straight lines. Pools of water and fountains 
served as a setting for flowering plants. Baths 
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and Harntnain as w&ll os graceful pavilions 
were provided on cardinal points. Shady trees 
and creepers were planted on the aides of the 
oauseway. Some idea of the atmosphere and 
charm of these Mughal gardens cap be formed 
from similar gardens laid out by Jehangir and 
Shah Joban in Kasshmir. 

Beyond the Hay at Bakah Garden the road 
leads to Saliingarh, built tn 1546 by Salim 
Shah. Except for the view over the river this 
outw'ork has no particular importance. 

The road going south leads to tho DEHLI 
GATE of the fort. Between the inner and 
outer gatc.H stand two large stone elephants, 
-now riderjesa, replaced here by Lord Curaon. 
Aurangzeh had these pieces of sculpture 
mutilated. 

41. fAME' MASJID 

Shah Jehan built this mosque opposite to 
his fort lictween 1644-58. Approached by 
impoaing* bights of steps on three side* and 
unlike any other monuiiieiit ext^pt the Buland 
Darwaza at Fatchpur Sikri, this mosque stands 
on a very high plinth aud pusaeaaes three 
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elegant gateways. Tire great doors of the 
East gate were formerly opened only for tlio 
Emperor on ceremonial attendance. 

The mosque is 200 feet in height. The 
courtyard measures 020 feet square and has 
the usual fountain and a marble basin in the 
centre for ablutions. At the four corners are 
angle towers. The facade and domes make up 
a very pleasant design. The two lofty minarets 
rise to l3d feet in height formed in alternate 
vortical stripes of sandstone and w hite jnarble 
and crowned by light marble cupolas on top 
which are only 7 feet lower than those of the 
Taj Mahal at Agra. These cupolas have also 
vertical stripes in black marble. Tbe admix-' 
ture of red .n'lndstone with white marble gives a 
pic-balrl effect and thus detracts from elegance 
and purity of line. Compared with this 
mosque the Moti Masjid in Agra Fort is a 
superb work of art, combining simplicity, 
purity and a fairy like elegance. Around the 
three sides of the quadrangle runs an open 
sands tone cloister 15 feet wide, with graceful 
pillars. 

The prayer hall is 200 ft. long and {K) ft. 
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wide. Th& inscription on the front gives the 
date of construction corresponding to IBSS A D. 
Inspite of its Urgciicss* thia mosque fails to 
impress. The rigidity of long horkontaJ lines, 
the harsh eontraat of black and white, and the 
repetition of such decoration in each and every 
part become wearisome and rej^ellant. 

A2, JANTAR MANTAR OR OBSERVATORY 

This observatory was erected by Maharaja 
Jai Singh o| Juipup about 1725 A.D. He was 
an astrono^uer aiul he disea^’fled brass insfrii- 
meiits and built massive inasonry ones in their 
place* He thought the foiincr uere faulty and 
untrue and tliercfore built larger and itiimove- 
" able ones for the sake of accuracy. 

L The largest of those masonry instrumi nts 
are Samrat Yiintra—an equinoctial dial con¬ 
sisting of a triangular gnomon with the hypo- 
tenuae parallel to the earth^a axis and on 
either side Of the gnomon is a quadrant of a 
circle parallel to the plane of equator* It is 
in principle, one of the simplest ^aqual hour* 
sundials» It is the central building of the 
observatory and is the largest and most 
imposing. 
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’2, Tho Jai Prakas consists of two com pie- 
luontary coocavo hemispheres, situated imme* 
diately south of the Saracat Yantra. Jt repre- 
sent'^s the Interior hemisphere of the heavens. It 
is divided by six ribs of solid work and as many 
hollow jjlrioes; the edges of which represent 
meridiaos at the distance of fifteen degrees 
from each other. 

The Ram Yantra consists of two large 
flircuiar structures complementary to each 
other sit uated south of the Jai Prakas. Each 
consists of a circillar wall and a pillar at the 
centre. The lieiglit of the walls and pillar, 
from the graduated floor is equal to the inside 
radius of the building. They help in reading ' 
borlKental and vertical angles. 

4. To the north west of the Samrat Yantra 
and some 14D feet away, is the Misra Yantra. 

It combines in one building four separate 
instruments. One of these is Xiyat ohakra 
occupying the middle of the building and 
consists of a gnomon with two graduated semi* 

^ circles on either side. Joined to it Isihalf of 
an equinoctial dial constructed on the same 
principle as the large Samrat Yantra. On the 
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east wall of the building is n graduated seini- 
circlo called Dakahmovritti Yantra, need for 
obtaining meridian altitudes. The north wall 
of the Misra Yantra is melined to the verticle 
of an angle of five degrees and is marked with a 
targe graduated circle called Karka Rasi Valaya 
or ‘Circle of the sign of the cancer*. 

The Observatory n'as built in accordance 
Avith the orders of the HnitJeror ^luliamniad 
Shah- It took seven years in preparing the 
tables. Jai Singh had made the observations 
himseJf. He built three other obaervatories 
also {at Jaipur, Benares and Ujjain). This 
man was a ntathernatkian and astionomcr of 
* wide repute and was in touch wdlh Kuropean 
astronomers of liis time. 

The Observatory buildings ate a reniat kable 
nronument of scientific and historic value and 
form a dignified feature of Now DehU, 

43. TOMB OF SAFDAR JUNG 

This is the last iMughal tomb and was built 
in 1753. It is situated halfway between Dcbli 
and Qutub Minar. Laid out in the midst of a 
spacious garden it stand a on a high platform 
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at thp end of a paved walk. It is flO ft. square 
and is arranged in throe storeys; some of the 
faw’n coloured atone work on it is very effective. 
In the toinb of this man who claimed the title 
of ‘‘Piercer of battle ranks** there is an inscrip- 
tion : **How ever great and pompous man be in 
the presence of bis fellow inen» he is small and 
Itiimble before God.” 

This tomb was erected nearly *2tl0 years 
after that of Himmyim and marks the decad- 
dice that bad set in ; while Humayuti’s tomb 
expresses at e’^ery line exultant vitality the 
tomb of Safdar Jung shows distinctly the 
artificial striving to reproduce the lost vigour 
and in doing so^ fails miserably. 

M. THE LAK5HMI NAHAYAN TEMPLE 

This temple in Neiv Dchli is situated on a 
spur of the Ridge and is now popuinrty known 
as the Birla temple, after the name of its pious 
and wealthy builder who constructed it at a 
cost of sevegral Eakbs of rupees. It is a modern 
temple and was completed in 1938. Its chief 
interest lies iu a certain inodernisation to 
which the ancient tradition of temple building 
has beou subjected. The result is, however, 
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not very happy, for such has been the impact 
of western influence on the outlook of tiie 
designer that the indigenous idiom has practi¬ 
cally been lost giving place to superficial, life¬ 
less resemblances with the works of the past! 

The broad design conforms to those of 
tent pies of the tenth to twelfth centuries. The 
temple has a main block, with several outlying 
structures. It is both a Vnislmavaite and 
Sivaite temple for, there are in it. shrines for 
Vishnu, Siva, Durga and Krishna. The sculp¬ 
ture of the images which are tife-sbe is smooth 
and precise but lacks thn spiritual force which 
ive find in early mediaeval sculpture or that 
*of the Oupto. period! There are a ntimber of 
frescoes and mural paintings reminiscent of the 
modern rcnaifliMinee painting of the Bengal 
school, while some are in an ill-disguised 
European style, particolarly these depicting 
scenes from the lives of the Sikh Gurus. But 
for tiie there is nothing remarkable 

about the architecture which is neither totally 
of ancient type nor altogether the vulgarised 
architecture of the decadent nineteenth century 
period. 
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A rather interesting feature is the building 
of artificial caves with cement and nibble in 
the garden of the temple. They arc meant to 
indicate how the ancient ascetics lived in 
secluaion. Placed in the midst of a beautiful 
garden they are much frequented with the 
visitors of all classes. Electric lighting during the 
night—a modernisation from which oue cannot 
escape even in a temple—has completely des¬ 
troyed tho ‘'dim, religious light” atmosphere 
which one associates with and stOI finds in ohi 
temples’ The vital weaknesacs of the Birla 
temple are its absence of a religions atmosphere 
and the constructional defect which secures a 
uniform diffused light everywhere instead of the- 
contrast of light and shade. With garish light 
and promise of amusement ;t so happens that 
the place has become more a fashionable resort 
for the westernised gentry of the town instead 
of being a religious shrine for tho devotee and 
tho spiritually-minded. The introduction of 
tho large size mirrors in the shrines of the 
temple which give a bizarre look to the interior 
is a shocking vulgarity, which can at once be 
avoided« 
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A relieving feature, however, in the whole 
enseuible is provided hy life-size sculptures in 
the round which are mounted on pedestals in 
the garden. These are statues in pule^red sand¬ 
stone of Aaoku, Ohandragupta II Vikramaditya, 
Pfithvi Raj Chauhon, Maharaja YudhisltUr 
etc. who once held sway over Dehli. Their 
workniiinship is of a high level and does great 
credit lo the aoulptors. 

45. THE BUDDHA TEMPLE 

By tlie aide of the Lakshmt Narayana 
Temple ia a small temple dedicated to Buddha. 
This has also been built by BirJa. In this 
. temple there is evidence of ^miich more refine¬ 
ment than in the Hindu temple. The Buddha's 
statue in seated posture is a replica of the Buddha 
statue from darnath. Tlio frescoes on the walls 
are after the style of Ajanta and display cou- 
siderahte red Dement and artistry. The atmos¬ 
phere of the temple is full of serenity and 
dignity. The temple, though small, is wholly 
satisfactory and there is a strange tenclency on 
entering the shrine to linger in it. 




THE BRITISH AKCHITECTUKE 
OF DEHLI 


Dehli's architecture uiidBr the Brilish rule 
m the same as gueh erclutecture in other itidiau 
citieSt notably Galcuttap Bombay and Matlraij— 
a departmental architecture* the creation of 
Public Works Department engiiiecra—and can 
lay no claim to lesthetic beauty. Great olaitus 
are made for the Viceroy's HousOp the 
Imperial Secretariat and the Assembly 
Chamber which were built on New Dehli being 
made the capital of India. They have been 
called by one writer th** finest build iiigs in 
Asia and are atateil to represent Hio eclectic 
school of architecture, that is to Sii.y* an archi- 
fcectttro in which there Js a synthesis of the best 
in all styles of urchilectures in the* worlds past 
and present - Tliis tail claim cannot bear scru¬ 
tiny. In the fii'st place the lay out h ilbcon- 
ccived and banab then the omumentalion out of 
place and gfirisU* and what h most distressing 
is the jiRFoductian without any regard to unity 
of com position nf features highly dicordant and 
not \inoften bordering on vulgarity. All these 
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bespeak of extreme poverty of creative talent, 
a laek of sjenae of rUytlim and a confusion of 
-mind perhaps iiiirivalletl anywhere in the 
domain of architeeture. 

The obvious intention has been to out-riva] 
the ancient nioiiiimerits of the city and this has 
been sought to be achieved by sheer piling of 
stone which should at least have the effect of 
massiveness as in the unpretentious pyramids 
of lilgypt but svhicfi on the oontrarj^ by funds* 
mentally defective design has an aii^ of ridiculo- 
us cktTinsiness about it ami |ir(xlucea an impres¬ 
sion of cheapness and iiiLonipctenoe. In fact 
|these are The ao- 

calle^l celecticisti) nothing more than an nniii- 
telligent jumble of architectural factors without 
regard to suitability or propriety and as such, 
ivithout any organic basis or rliginity. 

The architects to whom the work whs 
entrusted came one from London and tlio other 
from South Africa. This selection was deter¬ 
mined by the authorities on the ground that 
neither of them euuld be “unduly influenced by 
■either pastor recent architectural practice as far 
aa India is concerned." I'be school of thought 
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roprc«L'iitcil by ihcsa forytgn experts was uii- 
Inbian, aiul it ia thercl’orb difficnit to »ee how 
tbcir crerttioiie coitlil ht into the vtilliiral liadU 
tiona of the coiiiitry. “The Uiitishets* in 
India," we are told, *'iih<jukl do as did the 
anoieiit Roiiiaue in every country on wiitch 
ihey pianted their conquering foot. As tliofie 
wen- wont to nqjlace iiidigeiious art wiiii that 
of Home, so ahouhl we act out eeal ot compieat 
[permanently oil India by erection oi examples 
of the best of British Art.’ "^ Raised in tlria 
s[>irit how far tiiey can lay claim to art, which 
traiiHCetida political domination and nicial pre¬ 
judice, it is for the reader to jiidgc. 

I’he Assembly Chamber is a circular 
slructure in wJuch the predomiiiaiit katun? is 
-j row of Ionic columns, giving live building the 


|appearaiice of a cage. A tiny dome in the 
centre, ho Biuik tliat only a Iraction of it is 
visible from the ground level and ahicli is 


absurdly out of proportion to the magnitude of 


the structure completes this ridiculous pseudo- 


* For fiirtbcT trillrbiil ttf thi» hylm^ piy Sr of iirchilci^Uit-Ubi? 

rnulor i# ctdviBK) to iet‘thiff fill liMll4i±t 

M0L>EHN ill IfihJiATk Vitftr Bocik M Wlio w Who for 
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Grecian tiuilding. 

The Imperial Seeretarjat Hiuhiing is in two 
blocks faoii^g each other anti may be 
^easily tiii^laken for si puir of bai racks 
} or hostels. Its windows which are nothing 
niore than narrow peep-holeSp so dispropor- 
iionatc they lire to the height and lejitrth of the 
wfLlls, prcsentsi about as aesthetic an effect as 
the nir-hoks on an ocean diner- The crowning 
absurdity are the rectaiigular columns on tlie 
rooh at the east end. They look like masts 
and as the Ihigs arc down on ihein the bloated 
rcsembicnoc of the buildings with tnimp 
steamers becomes almost complete. An inscrip - 
tion which occurs on the Sinithem gate of the 
North Block conveys a gratuition^ inauti to 
India and ia coner^te proof of the motifs of the 
builders. It reads as under : — 

*^Liberty will not dcacetid to a people. A 
people must raise themselves to liberty. It is 
a blessing which niuat Ijc earned lie fore it can 


j be enjoyed.’* 

The abode of tire Representative of the 
Cro^n has a Buddhist dome over a structure 
which has a stunted appearance. A total 
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monglithic colnniii stamlit bt^fore tbiij Inlildinf; 
in complete isolation and williont any archi¬ 
tectural relation. On all tlicHf tliive “Works 
of architecture" are aplashorl carvings in Icnv 
relief vvitiv dwarf elephants in the groiiml, over- 
garage dike gateway a. 

The fourth nioniimeiitiil atnietiire is; the 
India, (jale about a mile away. Perhaps no. 
gate any wlieru it» so nun-dc.SLTipt na ihis. 

The Greek, Hyzantine. Gothic, Tni'kisli 
Mitslinn Persian, Buddhist, and flindn dements 
have been combitied al random lo jirudiicc 
•* the best of Britisii Art." Thus it is evident 
that this British .Irt (of .Vow Dehli) w hatever 
the term may connote i« of jiii.vud origin and 
dra>a not do cmlil t,-i any great style of archi¬ 
tecture. 

('ontraatftd with this kinr.btif mongrel archi¬ 
tecture which has lieeii imposed on the conn try,- 
the ancient ardiitectiiral’^monuTiient.s of India 
of which the moniiments of Dclili fonii only 
an nisigiiihcaid |>Hrt. nerjofre an almost super¬ 
natural beauty and aesthetic iiuportiiiice uiid 
beeoiue [irieeleas heirtoomes representing a& 
they do, successive riiltures both Indian imd 
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those allied to it in spiritual content. Indian 
monuments were not raised to set "seal of 
conquest but to glorify the Dirine or as 
metnorials to the great, and have thus the 
impress of a lofty idealism and spiritual cou-^ 
sciousness and not infrequently the delicate 
quahty and grace of a lyric poem. 

An appreciation of these Indian gems of 
architecture is a vital factor in the appreciation 
of not only Indian achievement and oivib'zation 
hut of the developement and making of 
humanity. 
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